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FOREWORD 



Tlie Educational Resources Information Center on Adult, 
Career, and Vocational Education (ERIC/CE) is one of 
sixteen clearinghouses in a nationwide information 
system that is funded. by the National Institute of 
Education. One of the functions of the Clearinghouse 
is to interpret the literature that is entered in the 
ERIC data base. This paper should be of particular 
interest to local adult and continuing education directors 
and teachers of adults in education and industry, 
particularly those involved with programs for persons 
over age sixty. 
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scholarship in the preparation of this paper. Recognition . 
also is due Roger Hiemstra, Iowa State University; John 
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Catharine Warmbrod, the National Center for' Research in 
Vocational Education, for their critical review of the 
manuscript prior to its final revision -and. publication. 
Robert D. Bhaerman, Assistant Director for Career 
Education at the ERIC Clearinghouse on Adult, Career, 
and Vocational Education, coordinated the t)ublication's 
development, Cathy Thompson assisted in the editing of 
the manuscript, and Millie Dunning typed the final draft. 
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ABSTRACT 



Although older persons are increasing both in nurrber and 
as a proportion of the total American population, they [are 
not taking advantage of educational opportunities. Bai,.rier,s 
to their educational efforts include inadequate transpor- 
tation, labk of money, poor health, program scheduling, and 
the iattitude that learning is for others. Available edu- 
catjfonal, employment, and yplunteer opportunities" can help 
old^r adults cope with changing physiological and psychological 
needs, find personal satisfaction," and continue their usefulnes 
to the community.- Different emphases and methods of delivery 
can; be used to reach older persons: mass media, corre- 
spondence courses, community outreach, educational brokering, 
and counseling; all of these have been used effectively.' 
Thi^ough legislative changes, federal and state coordination, 
th^ development of new services, - and greater public awareness 
of , the need^ of older adults, educational opportunities are 
a jceality. However , formal and informal efforts must continue 
to; be intensified. It is in the- national Interest 'that • 
educational resources be developed and augmented to the end 
that lifelong learning opportunities for all citizens, ' 
regardless of previous education or training, be widely 
available to promote our nation's continued vitality. (CT) 

DESC: : Adult Vocational Education; Adult Education Programs; 
^Adult Learning; *01der Adults; *Educational Attitudes; 
*Educational Opportunities; Educational Resources; Federal 
Legislation; Federal Programs; Continuous Learning; State 
Legislation; State Programs; ' Volunteer Training; *Voluntary 
Agencies; Work Attitudes; *Employment Opportunities 

IDEM; :*lnformation Analysis 
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INTRODUCTION 



Older people are the fastest growing minority in this country 
Yet, simply to say that. America is growing older does not 
convey the scope and speed of the phenomenon. Four dramatic 
trends about aging tell the story quite well (Sheppard, 
1979) » 



1. Inoveased Life Expeotanay , Life expectancy has 
increased almost ten years since 1940. In 1949, 
the average life expectancy at birth was about 
63.6 years — lower than Social Security's retire- 
ment age of sixty-five. Today, life expectancy 

is sixty-nine for men and seventy-seven for women. 
Three quarters of the population now reach •age 
sixty-five; once this has been reached, they, live, 
on the average, for another \six teen years. As 
we contemplate the year 2050, we are told that 
life expectancy will increase another three years 
for men and four for women. It must be remembered 
that biomedicajl advances have consistently rendered 
past projections of life expectancy much too low. 

2. The Coming "Senior Boom, " The post war "baby boom" 
will become early in the twenty-first century a 
"senior boom." In 19^0, roughly 7 percent of 

the 'total population was sixty-five or over? today 
the proportion is 11 percent, more than 24 million 
people. By the year 2030, nearly one in f\ve 
'Americans — 55 million citizens — will be sixty- 
five or older. The composition of the older 
population is also changing. In 1950, only 30 



percent of the older population were seventy 'plus; by 
the year 2000, they will comprise forty-five percent 
of the elderly — more than 14 million people. 

3. ■Earlier Retirement. Ironically, while people are 

living longer, they are retiring earlier. Thirty 
years ago, of the nearly one-half of all people 
sixty-five and over, only one man in five and only 
one woman" in twelve were in the workforce. There is 
no real indication that this trend to earlier 
retirement will cease even given the changes taking 
place in mandatory retirement. Thus, we are 
confronted with some serious questions concerning 
not only the cost of providing retirement income 
but the quality of life for many citizens who may 
spend twenty years ot even longer in retirement. 

4. Deorease in Active Workers. The ratio of active 
workers. to retired citizens will change dramatically 
over thef^-uture — from six -to-one today to only 
three- to-one in 2030, This ratio is important because 

.It suggests how many active workers are available to 
support programs for the eilderXy. We can estimate 
this ratio by comparing the number of 'citizens sixty- 
five and over to those/twenty to sixty-four; This is 
rather crude .since, some persons over sixty-fou:^ ar^ ^ 
not retired and many people age twenty to sixty-four 
are npt workers, but the historical changes ixi this 
ratio are extraordinary nonetheless. In 1940, there 

•were nine citizens age twenty to sixty-four fo^ every 
citizen sixty-five or over; today the ratio is six- to 
one; by 2030 it will bfe only three<lo-6ne. " 



CHALLENGE TO EDUCATORS 

Given these demograpliic facts, it seems reasonable for 
educators to examii>e their roles and responsibilities and 
to seek creative afid imaginative ways to provide opportu- 
nities to meet the needs of older Americans. Aged persons 
- m our . society neefJ all the, attention they can get regard- 
less of the Pffbtivation of the interest behind it. Histori- 
cally, the elderly have had low social visibility. Americans 
have distinct preferences for youth with an emphasis on the 
future. Consequently, we often appear to be quite uncomfort- 
able in the presence of infirmly, disability, and death. 
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We have been a youth-oriented society, revering those of 
strong body and sound health. The late Jack Benny's idea 
of the perennial thirty-ninth birthday is very popular. 
\01d age is a prophecy about life which we apparently 
would just as soon ignore. Yet, this prophecy has been 
increasingly hard to ignore as the sheer number of older 
persons has increased their visibility. 

CHARACTERISTICS OP "OLDEIt ADULTS" 

#glng is in vogue these days. Time;; Newsweek and other . 
similar publications have paid tribute to the impact of 
the "gray revolution" with cover stories on the revolt 
of the old and the graying of America. TV specials 
explore the outlook and status of the aged; scholars 
convene seminars and workshops on aging topics; and older 

'people themselves, such as Maggie Kuhn and the Gray 
Panthers) have organized to fight for their rights. Five 
distinct variables usually differentiate older people 
(Lowy, 1974): / 

1. Older people vary from age group to age group. Some 
are late middle-aged, between fifty and sixty. Others 

■ are people in their "late maturity," between sixty 
and seventy; and others are seventy and older. 

2. Socio-economic backgrounds va.ry and have influence 
upon the way older people's needs are expressed. 

3. Personalities ' vary and are revealed in the way older 
people respond to and adjust to aging. ; 

4. Ethnic background, varies and with it the subcultural 
values held toward aging.. 

5. The communities in which older people live, including 
rural and urban communities, have different values 
and resources; these differences affect the needs of 
older people. We also have to keep in mind that the 
needs of the aged today will not be the same as the 
needs of the aged of tomorrow. Conditions and values 

• change in our society, and the aged themselves will 
'reflect these changes. • . 
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^ur society fs, still youth, work, and achievement oriented. 
Older persons' gams are not high Ivr) valued. Prestige is 
measured by a person's income, wor/k/ hea-;h, and marital 
status, and, since older people g^ier ally cannot compete 
with the' young in these considered. prestige areas,* they 
face loss o^ status and role deprivation. Consequently, 
many older people i%espond to the^e conditions by with- 
drawing from intergenerational activity. 

A review of some familiar statistics shotild provide a 
useful framework in which to consider these millions of 
inidividua,l men and women: 

. \ 

•Older Americans are the fastest growing segment 
",of the American population. ' 



One in every nine Americans i^ over sixtyrfive. 
One in evfery seven is over sixty. \ ( 

One in every five is over fifty-five. 



From a young country, America is becoming an 
older country. 

Most older men (79 percent) are' married. 

Most older women (53 percent) are widows. 
There are five and one-half times as many widows 
as widowers. 

• . Of the approximate '23 million people sixty-five and 
over, neayly 60 percent are women. 

• Cdntraty to popular belief, only a small proportion of 
, the older adult population — about 5 percent in 1974 

. lives in institutions. (Over 80 percent of these are ' 

seventy-fiVe and over.) The vast majority of older 
, people are mobile and in good health. With every 
generation, their level of education rises. 

* The annual income of older households averages 
$7,500. Because the typica;L household, is .now 
quite small, per capita income comes to $4,100. 
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/' or 95 J>eroent of the national norm. Twenty 
percent of older househoj-ds have inco'^es 
in excess of $10,000. Yet, it is estimated 
/■" . that some 3.4 million' eldqrly persons, most 

. of them 'Single women, live in poverty with 
annual incomes of lesss thai;i $3,'500. 

' V Seventy-five percent of the men and about ninety 

percent -of the women over sixty-fiv^ are unemployed. 

Additional facts and figures will be presented in other ' 
parts of this publication. However, in looHing beyond the 
statistics, we find that older adults represent at lea0t 
as wide a variety pf backgrounds, outlook^s, and lifestyles 
as any other age group. Nonetheless, they a're often 
stereotyped as "over-the-hill, " "senile," unteachable, " 
"untrainable," and "burned out." All too often when we ^ 
get beyond the statistitjs, it turns out that an alarming 
proportion of our facts are my ths, . and our perceptions of 
the characteristics of older jadults are based on stereo- 
types not founded on reality. 



DEFINITION OF OLDER ADULTS ^ • ' 

In this paper the terms "olde'r adult," "older American," 
"older person," "aged," "elderly." and "senior citizen" 
are used interchangeably in reference to persons sixty- 
five and oldet. Interestingly enough, 'a survey by Harris 
(1975) has shown that approximately one i"n three persons 
sixty-five and older are itidifferent to terms .used to 
refer to them. The rest, however, expressed some strong 
likes and dislikes. Fifty-five percent of those who 
expressed a preference like "mature American," -53 
percent favored "retired person," and 50 percent 
chose "senior citizen." The least popular terms were » 
"old man" ojf "old woman," "aged person," and "golden agter. " 
The table below provides a summaty of tl)e Harris finding,, 
of terms preferred by persons sixty-five and older. 
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TABLE 1: Terms Preferred by Persons Sixty-Five and Older 



_ . , . . , Like Don't Like 

P,ublic Sixty-Five and Over percent Percent 
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A mattire American 55 

A retired person 53 

A* senior citizen 50/ ' -^£5 

An elderly person 33/ 

A middle-aged person 3 5 

An older Americah * ^ 37 

A golden ag^llr 27 

Ari old timer ' f • - . ize 

An aged person' ■ /19 

An old man/old Woman - ' / 8 



Source : H^prrsrTO'TTJT 



30 
25 
28 
36 
45 
50 
67 



frorn^v chronological contkt, in .this paper "dlder 
adults' reftiirs also to 'those individuals who have reached 
retirement age and seek reemplcjyment and/or volunteer 
S^r'^^''^ 5"^ l^""^ ^PPi^opriate educational? 
oSr^Snnni'.ff volunteer opportunities available to 
other population groups. 



STILL A LOT TO GIVE 



As numbers of adults are increasing, so are they being v 
neglect|d -- in spite of current federal and state legisla- 
tive efforts. Many older adults are entering into retire- 

Ssvehoi««?r!i^oSr?^^ planning or preparation. Considerable 
psychologicaV shock, may accompany this drastic change of 
iim^^yi®' ^^^^"^ an initial feeling of relief and freedom, 
many older persons have difficulty adjusting to life without 
aotiye work involvement - a life which' may leave them 
feeling unneeded and unwanted. This, feeling may erode . 
?^oiL?^i leading to a vicious circle of depression, 

isolation, and dissipation of heaflth. The declining vitalitv 
of the older adult reduces willingness and ability to reach 
out and search for leisure or work opportunities or both — 
life-giving activity that could alleviate many of these 

# 
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problems. The older person needs to^be sought outi 
assisted, and counseled back into active involvement in 
his/Ker own life and that of the community (Sheppard, 
1976). 

The Harris survey (1975) clearly indicated that most of 
the older population of the United States have both the- 
desire and the potential to be productive, contributing 
members of society. They resent being excluded from 
social activities, f^om the edonomic life of the community, 
and from the societ^bf those other than €heir own peer 
group ("What Is It Really Like to be Old?", 1975). In/ 
short, the feeling oY much of the older segment of the 
population is that of hurt and' resentment of having been 
"put on the shelf." 

Older Americans feel they have specific skills which no 
one gives them a chance to use ("Still a Lot to Give," 
1975). jAud, as older persons are deprived of the' 
opportunity to give, society in general is deprived of 
the ^nergies and talents of many capable older persons. 



OLDER ADULTS' EDUCATIONAL NEEDS 



In order to realistically and relevantly understand older ' 
adults, it is important to r§Slimber that the aged do not 
const;! tute a homogeneous group. Educators must understand 
the diverse 'needs of this population group, not only their 
physiological needs, cultural needs, psychological needs, 
but their (educational needs as well. 

Older persons in this country face numerous problems 
including poor health, inadequate income, poor housing, 
inflation, ci^ime, social isolation or loneliness^ and a 
lack of transportation. At the same time, many have needs ^ 
to express their creative abilities, ' to continue to grow, 
to explore new areas of knowledge and new frontiers. ' 

the ability to cope with these problems and to continue 
their intellectual growth is partially a function of .the 
previous education experience of older persons. In general 
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the greater the individual's age, the less formal education 
receiveia. The median number of years of school completed « 
by persons over sixty-five in .1972 was 9.1 years (Bureau,- 
of Census, 1972). This suggests that perhaps one-half of 
today's older population has had no higfi school education 
whatsoever (Peterson, n.d.). 

,Thlis> persons over age sixty-five are less well prepared 
by formal education. to meet the challenges that fabe 
therrt than pre their younger c •* "--erparts. 'Cpnseguently, 
one/of the needs of older adults is that of education to . ' 
overcome these difficulties. This education should ^ 
provide the basics that are ne'eded as well as specific 
information and experiences which will help meet the ' 
challenges of fcfrowing old. 

There are several categories of educational need. A 

most ifseful way of categorizing educational needs tox ' 

older adults has been developed by McClusky (1971) and \ ^ 

discussed by Miles (1977), Peterson (n.d.), and others. 

McClusky (1,971) divided .the needs of older adults into \ 

four basic types: (1). coping needs, (2) expressive 

needs, (3) contributive needs, and (4) influence^ needs. 

Within these four need types, according , to McClusky, one |/ 

y^ould find the bulk of the programs that are conducted 

for older adults It is his view that in order to respond * ^ 

to the challenge of the vafious educational needs of 

older adults, it is necessary for education, especially 

the field of 'adult, education, to provide more and better 'V 

quality programs for older adults in each of the'' areas 

of need mentjiohed . ^ ' . ■[ 

COPING NEEDS ' ^ . 

Many programs have been designed to help older .adults 

acquire the skills and information needed to help them ' 

solve problems that threaten their very existence on a " 

daily basis. 



The goal of a number of programs has been to increase, the 
literaoy rate aiftong older adults, i.e. , teach them the 
baisic skills and competencies of 'reading, writing and , 
mathematics. As previously indicated, the level of formal 
schooling attained by older adults is far below the national 
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average for all portions of the population. In any random 
•sample of the population, the oldest are the most poorly 
educated. One might expect, based on this knowledge, that 
older adults wou]jd be highly represented in educational 
activities. The^vidence shows, on the contrary, that 
persons over fifty are underrepresented ihy adult' educational , 
activities and ^hat the degree pf underrepresentation 
increases with the advance in years (Hendrickson, 1964). 
It is essential, therefore, that programs should focus on 
providing competencies and skills in reading, writing , and 
computation since -many older ^p6rsons fit into this category, 
and since these competencies *^and skills are prerequisite 
for development in other areas. 



EXPRESSIVE NEEDS , ; ' 

; . ■ , < . ^ „ ' ^ ' 

Programs falling into this category ,that are offered for 
older adults have as their primary goal education for 
life enrichment, i,e,, people engage in educatidnal 
pursuits ;not for some instrumental ^ains, but for the 
sake of the activity itself. 

In most people, according to Peterson (n.d.), the expressive 
needs are never totally met due to preoccupation with the 
habitual maintenance ^rputines ahd the specialization of 
modern life. This is especially true for* older adults. 
As stated previously, a large reservoir of unexpressed 
talent exists among this age group that could furtlPier 
^ enriqh their lives and the lives pf others. 

A number of programs have been developed to meet the . 
expressive needs of older persons. The kinds of course 
offerings included in i^his eategory are hobby and recrea- 
tional aci^ivities, artts and crafts, esthetic appreciation, 
philosophy, literature, history, and politids. Educational 
programs in this category offer perhaps the greatest 
potential for. growth and cont|.nued social engagement of 
, older persons since they allow individuals to renew or 
continue their contact with the world of learning. 



CONTRIBUTIVE NEEDS 

Programs that fall into McClusky's third category contribu- 
tive needs — - constitute another important area of educational 
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activities; Older persons 'have a need to give, to contrib- 
ute something acceptable to others, and the_c6iinmunity. They ' 
have a need to be usefiil and wanted, to serve in some wuy 
and to hdlp others less fortunate than themselves. The 
need to contribute can be translated into educational 
programs through inservice, leadership, and community 
awareness education. Educational programs that haye been 
.designed to provide insight; into their role , in the community, 
emphasize, their skills, arid to develop new competencies 
have allowed oldet persons to find a role me,aning£ul both 
to- themselves , and to their community. * 

Programs (which, are discussed l^t'er) such as the Poster 
Grandparent i>rogram, SCORE (Service 6orps of Retired 
Executives), the Retired Senior Volunteer Program (RSVP) , 
Volunteers in Service to America (VISTA) , . and others 
have attempted to provide older adults with community 
service roles. These programs and others have focused on 
helping older adults to become successful volun^eets since 
a majority of these parsons may no.t have had extensive 
previous experience;' and may enter volunteerism with extreme 
inseciirity anu uneasiness. , • . • 



INFLUENCE NEEDS ' 

McClusky's fourth category — influence, niseds represents 
^►t|e final broad area of educational needs. Older adults 
' hIVe often been victimized by the system because they have ' 
not been aware of means of exerting influence upon the 
pt)litical structure to protect their interest-s. More ^nd 
more, older adults aife turning to political activity (i.e., 
Griay Panthers, Seniqr Citizens Lobby, -Ad Hoc Leadership. 
Council of Aging Organizations ), as a means of* improving 
their position, but this effort has been hampered by the ' 
limited experience most older, adults .have in the process 
of government. 

Educational activities have been designed' to assist in the 
formation of older .adults' groups to facilitate the 
expression of their desires to elected officials who can " 

provide services or stimulate programs that would be of , - 
direct benefit to them. 

Leadership development training programs' have focused oh 
important subject %ireas such as the electoral process, the 

■ . f 
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bureaucracy, the pressure-group system, etc. Even though 
these types of efforts exist> more programs are needed 
to help older adults bring about mt>re effective political- 
action on their behalf. (Note: The primary foctis of 
this writer's discussion of McCluskey's needs was ' 
based on the elaboration by Miles, 1977, and his synopsis 
of' their importance to adult educators.) 

> In summary, programs for older adults should be based on a 
thorough assessment model. The extent to which heeds have 
been adequately determined will, in large measure, ideter- 
mine the supcess of educational programs for older Jadults. 
Successful program development depends on whether j^lanners 
of .programs recognize the kinds of needs that are prevalent 
/ among oidet adults and can transform these needs into 

effective programs. ' ' * 

The remainder of this paper will focus on the kinds of 
opportuniti^es or options available to ;th,e large number of ^ 
older adults who are not ready to be declared "useless" at 
the point of reaching age sixty-five. Obviously, some 
older adults want to retire from active work whether paid 
or volunteered; others, however, wish to work as long as 
they can. Still others would like to go on working, but 
with greater flexibility in hours or days of activity. 
Some would like to continue in their present^ jobs; others 
wpuld like a different job in the same agency or career 
area, or possibly a less -demanding load. Still, others 
want to do something totally different such as a second 
career. Some want to continue to wojrk on a^ full-time 
_ basis because they need the money; others ieel that a 
part-time job would be enough to maintain an adequate 
standard of living. Some would. love to do volunteer, work ' 
in their cominuni ties (i.e., public schools, nursing homes, 
colleges and universities, museums and libraries, etc.). 
Others would prefer to do this kind of service work but ^ 
would require compensation to help them meet expenses. 
Finally, it also should be pointed out that there are those 
oO-der adults! whqse philosophy rtfey be similar to one of the 
1971 White HouSe Conference on Aging participants who, said, 
"1 don't want to be taught how to play games or be re- 
trained f ot woir^^ • I just warn a small place of my own 
where I can cpok a light meal and brew a cup of tea and 
then be left[^alone. " ■ ' ' 

) " ■■ • ' 
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In short, the remainder of this paper will provide an 
overview of possible options available to older adults to 
earn money, serve as volunteers, prepare for second careers, 
or simply remain active and useful in other ways . 

PLEASE NOTE: As used in this review, the term "educational 
opiportunities" in a broader context encompasses both 
volunteer and employment opportunities in addition to the 
inclusion of further teaching and learning opportunities 
in formal (public schools, cqileges, technical institutes, 
etc.) and informal (museuinis, senior centers^ industries, 
and ^unions) settings. ; . ^ , 



SURVEY OF EDU.CATIONAL,VpLUNTEER 
AND EMPLOYMENT/SECOND CAREER ' 
OPPORTUNITIES FOR OLDER ADULTS 



Old age yie reepeotable so long as it asserts 
itself/ maintains its rights^ is subservient 
• . to no one^ and retains its sway to the last 

' breath. . ' 

^Cioero 

EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITIES 

A review of the, literature reveals that past and present 
adult programs are diverse and related to recreation more . 
thfin to education. They usually Consist of informal non- . 
credit,, short-term classes (Jacobs et al. , 1970). Evaluation 
of success is based on how much the older adults enjoyed the 
activity and hcTw many of them attended. 

Indeed, past trends have been to keep persons satisfied 
through handicrafts' and social interactions. These certainly 
have their* place in recreation and the use of leisuTre, but 
^rogtams.of a more educational nature may provide useful 
information and additional self-fulfillment for elderly 
perBQris^ :Petersoji_. 41916 ) ^.ciJLed wh^^^ he Jtermed^four basic 
dimensions of special change that have set the stage for 
advancements in education of the older adult. The first 
dimension he recJognissed is the demographic shift towa2?ds a 
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population with a high proportion of elderly persons. This 
is naturally followed by the fact thajt early retirement is 
becoming more prevalent, further increasing the number of 
older adults at leisure. A third dimension is advances in* 
techriological development which make it more important to 
upgrade all members of the work force, including the aged. 
Lastly, ,hfe noted that psychological research has brought 
about +:he realization that old people are still iiitelligent 
and very capable of learning* 

These four facts create a sound case for educatioifi of older 
adults. Peterson (1976) further pointed out that, "If the 
task of education* is broadly seen as that of: creative 
adaptation, changing personal,' social and cultural tasks, < 
-the educational system must refocus on the last half of 
life" (p. 169)." No educator with any sense of service to 
society can overlook this challenge. 

Educational opportunities are av^ailable .f of older adultn 
if they are determined enough to sqeK J;heiirt out. • A variety 
of organizations and institutions — Ifenior cehters, 
coiranunity colleges, museums, unions and libraries — also, 
offer educational, opportunities for" older adults or have 
encouraged them . to participate in ongoing activities. Some 
100 museums-, tot example, how make special efforts to reach ^ 
older adults. , 

Despite the recent increase in such educational opportunities, 
older adults still are not participating in educational 
programs compared to the. rest of the population! In 1975, , 
those sixty-five and Over represented, only ^2. 8 percfent of ' 
the participants, in formal adult education activities. ^ 
Tho^e fifty-five to*- sixty- four represented 6.3 percent of 
the participants. Older persons do not make much use of 
the informal learning networks either i A 1975 survey found 

that only 22 percent of persons sixty-five and over 
had been in a library, 17 percent in a community 
center and 18 percent' in a museum "within the last . 
year" (Harris and Associates, 1975). ^ ' , \ 

The planners of educational programs for the aged often 
find lity^e success in simply developing various kinds of 
courses related to anticipaited kaieidoscopihg interest's 
(Hiemstra, 1972). As Peterson (1971) pointed out, many 
older people feel that' education has no relevance to their 



lives; they only buyJwith their time and dollars, what 
they fpel they really/ need, and it's obvious they don't 
feel' they need educatfion" (p. 263) . Thus, it seems very 
important that the interests and needs of older people 
be understood more o/Learly. 

At the secondary school level, there also is a trend 
towards incorporating older persons into the educational 
setting. For example, in, 1975,, Bellingham (Washington) 
High School began a home economics project called "Companion 
to the Elderly" (Norman and Smith, 1975) , Students took 
the school into the community by giving homemaking assist- 
ance to elderly persons. The unique aspect of this program 
was that the initial training of the- students was done by 
several elderly persons in their. own homes., This^gave the 
students grfeat insight into the problems elderly persons, 
face in daily living and, in turn, it gave the elderly the 
companionship from the young that they so often needed, as 
well- as help with their consumer and homemaking problems. 
This is providing educational opportunities in a reverse 
sense, but still it shows the trend toward reaching ,the ' 
aged through public edubatipn. A similar project, HAND • 
(Helping Aged Needing Direction) , allowed teenagers in New 
York City to teach exercises, crafts, and so on to elderly 
persons. An interesting example of assistance from public 
education in this program was the use of high school 
facilities to teach culinary skills to elderly men (Cobe,, 
1976). . , - . ' 

" Postsecondary institutions . 
and Ol^er Adults 

Experts in aging Birren and Woodruff (1973) have identi-,^ 

fied six major reasons for increased involvement of older 

adultSs in postsecondary education programs: the incref/se 
in life span; an increasing educational level among the 

aging populjation, the rapidity of social change, changes 

in career p^atterns, th6 expanding role of women, and 
changing attitudes toward »education.' 

Some educators believe that education and training for 
older adults is not an essential rejguirement fo^ the main- 
tenance of society as it is for the young. Education of 
older persons has had low priority. Th,ere ha^e been no 
national policies, no stated purpose, no adequate resources 
that. would encourage education among the elderly. 

/ ^14- 
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As the make-up of our population shifts and older people 
are more numerous, institutions bf higher education must 
move to welcome and adjust to .older adults as .Students. 
If they do not, their halls may become half empty. 

According to Subblefield (1977), the goals of postsecondary ^ 
education )f or older adults are diverse and could include the 
following J 

• Preparation for retirement 

• Retraining for second and third careers • ' . 

• Stimulation of interest in community services 

• Piromotion of positive self-concepts and 

, elimination- of discrimination on the basis 

of age and other negative stereotypes 

, • Encouraging creativity among oldeir people 
who have*^ leisure time ' 

Pqstsecondary' education for older adults could contribute ' 
measurably to more opportunities for older persons' partici- 
pation in community affairs and an overall improvement^ 
in their quality of life. ' . • 

A positive trend towards more intellectual educatioiirat 
college levels may be noted in the widespread movement to 
grant free tuition to people sixty-?f ive and over at 
community colleges and public vuniversities in many states. 
According' to a survey? by the Academy for Educational 
Development, one out of three' colleges and universities 
now offers learning opportunities for older adults, and' 
twenty-eight states have passed legislation permitting 
older students to enroll in regularly scheduled classes 
free or at reduced tuition rates (Plprio, 1977). Half of 
the 2,225 colleges and universities that offer adult an^ 
continuing education activities make provisions for older 
students (National Center for Education Statistics, , 1978) . 

Sheppard and. Valla (1975) found from a survey of four year 
colleges, junior colleges, and comunity colleges that there 
were few pr^rams related to education for or about the aged 
in three states (Tennessee, West Virginia,jind Virginia). 
It appeared that, with few notable exceptions, it is the 
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community colleges who are conducting and planning programs 
on a wide-scale basis for older adults. 

Unique Role of . 
Postsecondary Education 

in Serving Older Adults i . 

Although elementary, secondary, and vocational schools can 
fill the educational needs of many older adults, recent 
trends have shown that a large number of older persons - 
would 1 ike %) attend college, if given the opportunity to 
dogso. Huhv-ireds of retir^ent-age persons are doing just 
that. Why? Some are wishing |:o complete the degree they 
started years ago;, others are seeking the, s«eond career 
training already mentioned." A. retired electrical engineer' 
entered Georgia Tech at ag(S sikty-^six to pursue a degree 
in industrial management. He was not an exception iif 
looking forward to^ ten more years of employment (Wahdres, 
1975). . ■ 

Mafny elderly persons wish to enter college for the sake of 
broadening their outlook and improving their standajrd of 
living. In a study conducted in the North Carolina 
community college system, '311 persons over age sixty gave 
as their reasons for attending college such things as ",tb 
contribute more to^ society, "to learn more things of 
interest,", "to meet interesting people, " and ^'to improve 
my social .life. " Vocational and monetary factors ranked 
further down the list of this group of older students. 
The stiadents indicated that they were attracted to particuli 

'institutions by their convenient location and the special 
programs they offered (Daniel, 1977). Administrators shbuld 

.strongly consider these factors as the changing -population 
decreases the young student body drastically. 

What are older adults studying? The answer is: everything. 
Some of the more popular courses i*iclude accounting, 
^pliance repair, automotive repair, cabinetry, drapery, 
dressmaking, gardehing, handicrafts, photography, radio or 
TV repair, report writing, secretarial^kills, stenography, 
typewriter repair, upKolstery, woodworfS|ig, and foreign 
languages^ (Wandres, 1975). Some institutions have set up 
special programs that help elderly persons adjust ^to retire- 
ment An example of this is the OPUS (Older Person^ Using 
Skills) programs at Florida Junior College at Jacksonville. 



Money jnanagement, health maintenance, and craft and hobby 
courses are being offered tp older adults." Hundreds of 
other state institutions have arrangements io reduce or 
waive completely tuition costs for these older students. 
For example, these institutions include the University 
of Kentucky, San Diego State University, the University 
of Colorado, and, Ball State University. In the state of 
Tennessee, any person over sixty can audit classes at any 
state-supported institill|:ion without Ipharge, The "Gold 
Card" plan allows Calift>rn^a older ^adults to attend 
community colleges free. Community coixeges, as previously 
seated, appear ta. have taken, the lead in educating older 

adults due to th^Jr convenient ^lo^ations and grassroots 
connections., * 

;An account, given by^n.^.elderly Tucson lady of her experi- 
ences in returning to college indicated that it was a big . 
adjufwment,. but "a wonderful .experience for her <Ahern, 
1977). She felt problems arose from poor communications 
between the generations and also' because older students 
tried to prove themselves young rather than represent 
their own generation* This resulted in the' minority groups 
of aged students being stereotyped as "difficult." This 
lady solved her problem by the following methods 

And whenever I was , handed the line* about 
"times have changed so how can you under- 
stand?" I merely .smiled and said: "Have 
they ever! And am I enjoying living in 
them!" This reminds the young men and 
' women that you, too^ are living in the 
•»70's" and not ifi the past. (p. 33) 

She concludes that aged students can develop a sense of 
belonging. on college campuses. "We fit in --not as ifelics 
of the past, but as part of the active present and the 
anticipated future. It's a great feeling." 

What else is higher education doing? . A worthwhile note to 
add is that colleges and universities are aiding retired 
prpfessora and staffs allowing them'-to teach courses 
part-time, participate Tin research, revj.ew textbooks, and 
%h& like. This shows that even the best educated, of the 
elderly must not be forgotten during the retirement years. 
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Conttibution of Older Adults 
to Solving Educational Problems 

To make an asselrtion that older adults can help solve 
important educational problems requires factual support. 
In 1976, the Academy for Educational Pevelopmerit sent 
questionnaires to 11,500 schools, colleges, and other 
non-profit organizatipns with strong .educational missions 
to find out the ejctent to which ,they were utilizing the 
skills/and experiences of people sixty-five and older , in 
educational roles, to identify the types- of roles, older 
people were playing, and to determine the ef fectivenes|s 
of older workers' performance in their educational roles. 

During, the summer of 1976, questionnaires were.mail'6d 1;o 
all public school districts serving 5,000 ot more students 
one-half of the' colleges and universities in the United 
States, the Institutes 6f Lifetime Learning sponsored by 
the American Association of Retired Persons, all museums 
with listed educational directions, and all of the 
following: senior centers and clubs offering educat;lonal 
programs » publiy6 libraries, Jewish C6mmunity Centers and 
YM-VWHAs, YWCAs, YMCAs,and 4-H Clubs. Table ,2 illustrates 
the percentage of older adults used in "educating" roles. 



TABLE 2: , Percentage of institutions Using the Services 
of Older Adults In Education-Related Roles 



— — 

Type of Institution _ ^ ' . PerWnt 



All Institutions 77 



.1 



^Public School Districts » ,74.2 

Two Year College 7^.0 

Senior Colleges & Universities 78.8 

Institutes of LifetiVne Learhing 100.0* 

Museums / 77.1 

senior Centers, & Clubs 92.5* 

^Public Libraries 59.0 

Jewish Community Centers &• YM^YWHAs 73.3 
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TABI/E 2 (cont'd) 



Type of Institution , \ . Percent 

I IB - ,.l ^ ... ■ - 11 -- I II.. . . . 

.i 

YWCAs ' 79.0 

YMCAs 47,2 

4-H Clybs 87.8 

Source: Academy for Educatibnal Development (1976) 
(Cited in Murphy and Plorio, 1978).' 

*Both Institute of Lifetime Learning and Senior 6ente3^, 
edudational programs are run by, as well as for, senior 
adults. ' ' • 



In general the survey, based on the experiences of 3,145 
responding formal and informal institutions,^ revealed 
that three out of four institutions utilized the services 
of oldei: adults in "educating"' roles. Table 2 shows 
that this percentage varied little, among types of insti- 
tutions. While the percentage of institutions deploying . 
older adults "is rather high, the number of actual older 
persons deployed at individual institutions 'is quite low 
(see Table 3) . ' 

In summary, the survey findings suggested the following: 

1. Older adults are being utilized by both formal and 
non- formal educational institutions; however, the 
number of older adults per institution is con- 
sistently low. 

2* The deployment of older persons varies widely from 

formal instititions , (colleges, public schools, institutes 
of lifetime learning) to informal institutions (senior 
centers, museums, public libraries). 
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TABLE 3: Average Number of Older Adults In Educational 
Roles ' 




Type of Institution 
Or Organization 



Average No. of Adults 
Per Institution 



School Districts 
Two Year 'Colleges 
Senio/ Colleges & Universities 
institutes of Lifetime.,Jiearning 
Museums., "J 
Senior Centers & Clubs 
"TublTc Li b^^^ i 

• Jewish Comunity Centers & YWHAs 
YWCAs 

YMCAs < 
4-H Clubs 



35* 
12 

8 
33 
16 
33 

7 
3Q 

15 ^ 

9 
21 



Source I Academy for Educational Development (1976) '" 

(Cited in Murphy and Florio, 197.8.) 

*This figure represents the average per school district, 
not per school. 



General Observations 

on Educational Opportunities 

Adult educational programs are rapidly multiplying in 
local public school systems over the nation. Kobasky 
(n.d.) pointed out av> problem faced by many directors of - 
adylt education, namely, that they are understaffed, . 
underbudgeted, and unable to actively solicit educational 
programs for the elderly. 

Another problem is one of priorities. The school super- 
intendent is -an employee of a school board which is 
normally interested in the education of students from 
kindergarten through grade 12 or, in some instances, 
junior or community colleges within the public school 
system. The school board also is limited in the amount 
of money available to operate the system. Both the super- 
intendent and the board are youth oriented; they are 
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primarily interested in educating, those who. are full-time 
students "in* the school system. Hence, priority is given, 
tp funding these programs {tracobs, 1970) . 

VocationalTtechnical courses at both secondary and post- 
secondary levels in special areas ahd training in speciaV 
activities are on the rise and will provide excellent / 
educationdil opportunities in the future for older , adul^. . , 

Special courses aiie being offered pn^a mounting scale/ih 
contmijnity. colleges and universities for a modest fee/or 
without charge. Several states, such as Ohio and Vi/rgijr^ia, 
have passed Senior Citizens Higher Education Aa,ts ^nich 
make provisions for older persons ta re,celve a tuition- 
free education. Hoviever, this usually means that /there 
are "no paying" undergraduate or graduate - student/ 
competing for the same classroom space. 

Private schools, colleges ahd universities have /funding 
problems similar to those encountered by public/ institu- 
tions of higher learning. Some have public spirited 
donors who give monies to support programs for/ adults and 
particularly 'blder adults. However, these dgriors Are 
exceedingly rare. Many fputfdatidns offer monies for 
certain kinds of instructional programs, but/ these. classes 
are conducted primarily to train those people who wish to 
work with the elderly and not for the elderly themselves 
per* 80, . ' ' ' 

The federal government^ through the Administration on , 
Aging and the Higher Education Act of 1965 and subsequent 
amendments, unfortunately follows the same approach 
foundations do. Most of the money funded through both of 
these acts is for training personnel to work with the 'q 
elderly or for the administration of programs for the 
elderly. , 

Other types of educational opportunities for the elderly 
are those offered by churches, industry, unions, and 
associations. These programs are usually closed or in- 
h0use types, that is, for members only. Usually the 
participant must be a member of the church, employed 
by the industry, a union member, or a trfide association 
member before being allowed to participate in the edu-r 
cational activity. Also,^ most of the programs are 
self-sferving. The church program normally has a 
religious connotation. 

» 
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Unions or trade associations in the past have offered • 
little in the way of educational opportunities for the 
elderly, although some unirons have supported educational 
programs in their sponsored condominiums (Kobasky, n.d.). ' 

Programs, of Special Services ' 

» Two examples. of nationally known programs for older persons 
are "Elderhostel" and "The Institute of Lifetime Learning.." 
Elderhostel" combines the best traditions of .education 
and hosteling. Inspired by the youth hosteis and. folk 
schools of Europe, but guided by the needs of older citizehs 
for intellectual stimulation arid physical- adventure, 
•Elderhostel" is for older adults on the move — not just 
m terms of travel but in Ihe sense of reaching out to 
new,:experiences. It is based on the belief that retirement 
does not mean withdrawal that one's later years are an 
opportunity to enjoy new experiences. 

"Elderhostel" is a network of over 2,300 colleges and 
universities in thirty-eight states which offer special 
low-dost, one-week summer residential abademic programs 
for olderxadults. It is Open to people over sixty.- Most 
programs b^in Sunday evening and end Saturday moaning and 
are Umited^to thirty to forty older persons. The experience 
provides an ii^ormal and hOman atmosphere where the individ- 
ual is important and making new friends domes easy. 

A wide range of liberal cirts and science courses that • 
explore all aspects of the human exper^iende is offered. 

hostelers may take up to three credits per 
week. These non-credit courses are taught by regular 
faculty, members of the college; There are no exams, no 

f"^ "? required homework, although professors are 
pleased to make suggestions for outside reading and studying. 

courses do not presuppose previous knowl- 
edge of the subject. Lack of* formal education is not a ■ 
barrier. Pour years of experience with over 15,000 
hostelers. has shbwn that some of the most enthusiastic 
Elderhostelers were not able, for economic or family reasons, 
dfi?2Jl?^f ^^^^^^ formareduoation. College professors ' 
delight in discovering that sixty or seventy years of life 
experience create open, unde'r standing, teachable pebjile. 
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Thfe ''Institute of Lifetime Learning" is si national program 
offered by the National Retired Teachers Association 
(NRTA) and the American Association of Retired Persons 
(AARP) . Thjere are numerous local chapters of both around 
the country. The Institute is 'located in Washington, D.C. 
Dntil recently, it, offered courses in 'languages, current 
events, government^ philosophy-, art, literary appreciation, 
and a \^ariety of skills in which members desire to gain 
competence. Also, for those who. sought their .dwn pace 
of, study, the; NRTA sponsored a Home Study .Institute, 
offering courses on subjects of interest which older adults " 
could complete on a leisurely schedule in their own homes. 
Now, however, the Institute functions primarily as a 
national center on aging to further educational opportunities. 
t» ■ . 

Barriers to Educational 
Opportunities for 
Older Persons 

' 6ider persons^ are 'confronted with some ' formidable barriers 
: as they seek out educational^ opportunities. These barrielrs 
include inadequate trar)spOrt;ation, lack of money?' poor r 
health, an^ the scheduling of programs during^the evening 
(Lifelong Learning Project, 1978) .^v Perhaps the most 
j formidable barrier is the pile cited by fprty^-five percent 
of those sixty-five and oy^r who were surveyed by the 
National Council on the Aging. Quite simply, they were 
"not interested" (Harris, 1975). - . 

In summary, educational opportunities for the elderly exis€. 
However, they exist primarily only for those who are willing 
to ^y&ek out and find them, * Fortunately, this situation is 
changing fast as older Idults become more organized. - 



VOLUNTEER OPPORTUNITIES 
FOR OLDER ADULTS 



There are many efforts being made aprosi:; th^ country to 
recruit and utilize the abilities of older Americans in 
educational settings. The results have been almost unbelievable. 
Some of these programs are modeled after the well-known 
ACTION prbgra,ma, the federal volunteer agency that administers 
,such programs as the foster grandparents program, 
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Retired Senior VoX.untefer Program, SCOI^, and the Senior 
Companion Program. Most of these programs are designed to 
encourage more effective use older peoi>Ie's abilities, "to 
^encourage their active involvement in the community > and to 
provide educational o^ career opportianities (Tenenbaum, 1979) 
AoA Pact Sheet, 1977; MOody' and Sheppard, 1978; Bull and 
Payne, 1978) . - 

4 ,. ■ • ' ' ' . 

Almost by definition,' most volunteer programs do not pay 
f,?L®*^?^®?' although a ^ew, such ks the Peace Corps, 
VISTA, and the international Executive Service Corps, do 
pay expenses and a rtead j us tment allowance. However, the 
Poster Grandparents Program and the Senior Companions 
Program are for low-income volunteers- and do pay a small 
salary. Sample volunteer programs include the following; 

, ^ Foster Gvand^avents Pvogram > . 

' • ■ ■' . 

Almost 16,0010 low-income people over the age of 
sixty are volunteers in this fifteen-year-old 
federal program that marries the ; heeds df older 
Adults to earn some money in a u^feful way with 
the needs of handicapped 6hildr6n for love and 
attention; Most of the foster grandpSrents 
work in institutions -where they provide companion- 
ship and guidance to, children with 'emotional , 
physical, and/or mental handicaps . Recently, 
however, the' program ha? been- expanded in some , 
are^s to work with children in their own homes. 
Poster grandparent^ work twenty hours a week and 
are paid $1^60 an hour. They are reimbursed for 
transportation and receive a meal each day that 
they work. ACTION, the federal agency that 
' administers the Poster Grandparents Program, -haS" 
regional offices in Boston, New York, Philadelphia, 
Atlanta, Chicago, Dallas* Kansas city, San 
• ^ Prancisco, and Seattle. 

• Senioi* Companion Program . - 

This program, patterned after the Poster Grand- 
parents Program, provides opportunities for low- 
income men and wo^jen age sixty and older to serve 
adults with special needs, especially the elderly 
in their own homes, it^ nlir sing homes, or in other 
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institutions, It was authorized by the Older 
Awericans Comprehensive Services Amendments of 
1973 as a coinplement to other community programs 
,and is intended to help fill-oriticaj %|ips in 
the provision of services to«|(^er sons /receiving 
nursing care as Well as to those Mth misi^tal 
disabilities. There ar6 fewer than 3,00 oi, 
Senior .Companioni who serve 6; 000 elderly pdopUt, 
Pay and benefits are the same as for the Posted 
Grandparents program. • . , , ^ 



Retired Senior Volunteer Program (RSVP) , « • • 

All of the volunteers in this, the largest of the 
programs under ACTION, are retired or semi-retired 

per$Qnj5 sixty and^olden, S^ILJi§J^3Bmt_^._%h.^t:^M:i:e 

more than 235,000 volunteers serving^ in almost 
7,00 programs. The range of ser/icesc-is as wide 
as the needs, but two directives to local stations 
make this program part iqulaiMy meaningful for the 
older volunteer who wants more than the satisfac- 
tion of doing good. The assignment must be 1 
"directed to the interest:, skills, needs, andj 
physical limitations of the volunteer" and they 
must "be in the company of other people or other 
RSVP volunteers when possible . " In 'pther words , 
one should find an RSVP assignment both interesting 
and sociabli^. Volunteers may be reimbursed, iapon 
request, for transportation to and from their 
assignment, meals, and other out-of-pocket expenses 
associated with their service. 

ACTION Cooperative Votunteere . ' 

This ACTIO^j program is -for people of all ages 
who wish to contribute om year of service to 
local projects which help communities tackle 
problems of poverty and the environment. They 
serve in public and private non-profit agencies ' 
involved in elementary and secondary education, 
adult ,basic ©iSucation, community and pubj-ic health, 
probation, and economic development. Thife sponsoring 
agency reimburses ACTION for the direct co^j; of 
training and supporting the volunteer. ACTION, 
in turn, administers the. funds to provide a monthly 
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living allowanbe, medical insurance, $75 a month 
« for necessary incidentals, and $50 a month set 
aside as a readjustment ^lowande to be paid 
; * upon completion of the%ervice. 

'. • Sevvioe Covpe ^f Retived 'Exeoutiveb' (SCORE) 

S^ORr is a volunteer program which links retired 
businessmen and women with management expertise 
with the owners or ftianagers of small bus iliesses 
• and community organizations in need of management 
counseling. Today, there, are 6,000 SCORE 
volunteers working out' of nearly 300 chapters in 
all fifty states and Puerto Rico. (Tenenbaum, 1979) . 
SCORE is a local organissation and can be found 
listed under the Small Business Administration 
of the U«S. Government. 

* Senior Intern Progx*am 

V- ' 

Under a relatively new but growing congressional 
Senior Intern Program, older peole , active in 
elderly affairs in their own communities spend 
a week or two in May in the Washington offices 
of their senators and oongresspersons. in 1978, \ 
more than ,150 people took part; seventy House 
and Senate offices acted as spons^s. The 
program is designed to ^amiliaifize Washington . 
with the views of those at home who are knowl- „ » 
edgeabie in the field; The interns spend abdUt 
half pf their "time working for' their representatives 
or senators in their offices; the pay helps defray 
the cost of the trip. Oongresspersons select their 
own-interns, often from established organizations 
in their districts. With a program a§ small as 
this one, there are a great many more applicants 
than can be accepted. 

There have been a number of volunteer pi^ograms in educational 
settings which were modeled after some of the ACTION programs 
previously discussed. The following were some examples: 

1. A city-wide program in Portland, Oregon where older 
adults are employed in a wide range of agencies 
including the state employment service and university 
medical school, the county welfare department, and 
several private sdcial welfare agencies. 
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2, A Southwest Virginia program where olfier adults are, 
brought together with 4-H'ets in an attempt^tb bridge. 
. the generation gap. The priiidary purpose of the 

* effort was W identify older Americans with knowledge 

and talents related to creative and performing arts, 
• recruit these talented blder Americans and 4-H 

volunteers and bring them together with the\4-H 
members interested in learning about these subjects. 



3'. A Dade Countyy Florida, .high school program in which 
elderly persons worked as. Jteacher aides in industrial 
arts classes, and .worked with students on a one-to-one ^ 
basis. ■ ■ "\ 

4. A vocational-technical education program entitled 

Project ASSERT^ (Activity to Support the Strengthening 
of Education through Retired Tenhniciaiis) , Project 
ASSERT is designed to mobilize journeymen and other 
retirees from the trades,* crafts, semiskilled and 
technical occupations as support personnel to 
strengthen bccupational, technical, and career educa- 
tion and training programs in pbstsecondary institu- 
tions (Project assert", 1978) . 

Although briefs these examples offer clues on properly 
utilizing the skills and experiences of older adults. 

What c^n volunteers do? Almost anything I A survey 
conducted by the Academy for Educational Development showed 
that out of six two-year colleges polled, each had an 
average of twelve older Americans in educational roles 
(Murphy and Florio, 1978) .41' The roles these people played 
varied. Twenty-seven percent of older adults served in 
the role of resource person/special lecturel:, thirty-two. 
percent as teacherd , three percent as tutors , four percent 
as educational advisory committee members, ten percent as 
administrators of an education program, three percent as 
researchers, seven percent as cuifrieulum consultants, and 
six percent were classified in. the "other" or "undefined" 
category. Although the data do not separate or identify 
volunteers from paid employees, nonetheless v this analysis 
of the percentages of older people in educational roles 
gives some indication of the multitude of activities 
volunteers cap and are doing. 
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Many ol^er Americans are availing themselves of oppor- j 
tunities tb provide volunteer services. T|iey, are highly * 
valued as volunteers because they bring with them a lifetime 
.Of experiences^ ♦Additionally, they bring with them a hicph 
degree of talent, dedication and interest, ^hey are anxious 
to accept roles which will give increased meaning to.. theit 
lives and will provide support to the educational delivery 
process. - 

Principles ' in Planning Programs 

•There are several important principles to consider when 
planning to use^the talents and experiences of ojLder 
^**adults as volunteers. The following are the inajor ones: 

1. Older adults have a wide vatiety of skills and 
knowledge which can be invaluable to young people 
in the strengthening of vocational-technical 
education programs'. , - 

. 2. Older adults are willing to sliare their knowledge 

and talents if the "right" approach is used. , Several 
factors become quickly evident.* Older Americans 
generally doz-not regard their abilities and knowledge' 
as important or interesting. Thev are usually 
reluctant to think of giving speeches oi demonstrations. 
" They want to know very specifically wha^ is expected 
of them. They are also reluctant to make long-term 
commitments. Many are willing to work only with \ 
small groups. They usually have to be bultivated by 
technicians to establish a> relationship; and confidence 
before they will serve as volunteers. ^ 

Program Imptiaationa , When volunteere are veovuited, 
" it ie impoftant- to i^ntify p avti out av talents, whioh 
are needed» develop olearly defined expeotatione for 
volunteers i then, recruit for these speoifia tasks* 
The organizational structure for utilising older i 
Amerioans as volunteers needs to he designed to 
"fit" edoh situation and may be different from any 
we have used before. Some new structures might 
also work with more traditional pro^ecps and other 
volunteers , I 
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3. Progranuning for older adult volunteers requires time 
and continuous planning but will pay dividends. The 
only real differenbe in working with older adtilts 
than with other volunteer^ is that they may require^ 
more time initially to develop their confidence 

and a little more f6llOw^up. 

Pvoejvam ImvHoaHons . If a vofunteer program is 
to b& 8UQoe8&ful, it should he given high pHqHtitp. 
akd auffioient time to make the oonoept work, \}^, 

^ * . ■ . 

4. With proper organization and preparation, old^r 
Americs^n volunteers can and will make things happen 
without the educational agent beirig' present . The 
preisence of the educational a^er^t or technician * 
frequently makes the older yolunteers very^ self- 
conscious. The professionals, because of their 
education, experience,' and perhaps somewhat 
different way of doing things, actually represent 

♦ a threat to many of the older American volunteers. 

VvoQvam Implioatione , There is a need to provide 
tk'e QtruQture, the materiat&s and the support; then 
let things, happen*. ■ ^ . 

•5. Successful voluntary service increases a person's 
self-esteem. One of the m^jor benefits cited by 
professional^^ working with older American volunteers 
is their increased feeling ,Qf being needed and of 
having knowledge and talents which are of value to 
others. 0 ' , 

P rogram Imptioatic/ns , Professionals responsible for 
volunteer pr^ograms must structure volunteer efforts 
to assure' suQoess, .If this aonatusion is truea then 
the opposite would be equally true» Unsua'o'essful " 
voluntary service would tend to decrease a person's 
self-esteem. In the aas^ of older Americans ^ this 
would serve to reinforce feelings of doubt and 
ixiadequaoy which may already hold* 

6. Older adult volunteers more readily accept something 
they know. Many older people will not agree to 
serve as volunteers if asked by just anyone. Technicians 
or professionals nearly their age. 
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time residents of the community in which they worked, . 
usually are more successful. Often, several visiJbS 
are necessary to convince 'older adults that they have 
interesting talents and the ability to contribute t6 ' 
educational programs for young people. 

. Vvogvam Implioatione » Volun.teer8 fvom the oommunit<y 
oou.td serve effeotively as recruiters' of other volunteers 
.Here: again, we would hav'e to' identify talents needed, 
and develop esspeatations before asking a volunteer to 
reoruit .others. We also should help them_ to reoognize . 
^several aontaots which may . ■sometimes be neae-ssary \ 
.before a volunteer is. obtained. • ^ 

None of these principlres is surprising; none of them is , 
new. They dOf however, point to a resource we , are using . 
only sparingly in educational programs. What could be ' 
more satisfying than helping older Americans develop^ their 
self-esteem and confidence' ^as they help to strengthen edu- 
cational programming at the same time? • . 



r ■ EMPLOYMENT/SECOND CAREER OPPORTUNITIES 

1 i*OR OLDER ADULTS " " 

One of the major problems facing many older- adults is the » 
need for satisfactory second careers (Shepp^rd, 1976; Entine, 
1972; Kelleher, 1973; and Sheppard, 1971a).. In inany cases, 
the employment need is an outgrowth. of the need for income. 
^ In others, it may be a need for validation of worth, for 
I VPl^ysical and. dntellectual stimuli, for a feeling of ac- ^ . 
;'comR|ishment, or perhaps to fulfill even other needs.- Older 
Americans, iiT increasing -numbers, are? looking for and 
finding work in their communities. No longer content to 
sit at home, many are taking fuliytime or part-time jobs , 
or volunteering their services to worthy causes .(AoA fact 
Sheet, 1977) . 

For economic and psychological reasons, almost one-third 
of the people wh<5 retire return to the job market. Social 
Security officials ref)o:^ted that not only are more retired 
( people than ever going back to work; but that their overall 
income from working equals that of their income from Social 
Security. Today, half a million "retired" 'workers earn 
more than $3,000 a year, which, until recently, was the 
limit before Social Security payments were reduced 
(Tenenbaum, 1979) . 
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There ia, a growing realization that life after forty-five is 
not Static but* can involve pergonal growth and fulfillment 
thrpugh relationships, new social roles, and different careers 
(Boren et al., 1979). ./ • 

Regardle'ss of the reason behind the need for einployment, a 
great de^il of attitude changirig " among potential employers 
and employees inust happen (Hartis, 1975), 'Employers . 
must be convinced that the over forty worker is ' our 
greatest assfet and should take a new look 'at hbw his or 
her functional' abilities may be utij-ized. Weed's. (1975) 
point *of view is that as long as they. are employed, men 
and women over forty are-^pur best producers, they are 
more reliable, they have -less absenteeiism, fewer accidents- 
and, in most cases, are more conscientious and loyal. 
Wefed has indicated that once the over forty worker loses 
his or her job, in tl^e minds of hiring officials, he or she 
becomes less productive; more accident prone, less available 
for training and less reliable. 

Potential employers must be convinced that age does not 
have tc> count and othat there is a market for the capabilitifie: 
experiences i and reliability of older adults. Potential 
employees must be convinced that ^ they are salespersons with 
a product to sell — themselves. No salesperson can ever 
sell a product he or she^t^lieves is not saleable. For this 
reason, the older persons in need of employment must believe 
in themselves. A change in attitude and a willingness to 
go about the search in a systematic' way can mean that the 
individual will find a second career that is economically, 
socially, and mentally satisfying. 



Employment Problems 

Employment is a serious problem facing older people. 
Changing technology and labor market 'demands may leave 
many of them vocationally obsolete, Many older woi^kers, 
automated out of their jobs, are hard pressed to find 
other work. Today's expanding job oppprtunities are in 
specialities for which they are not trained, and industry 
is reluctant to retrain them "because of the limited number 
of years that they will 'be available for work. 
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^^/^ ^'^^'^^^'^^y aiffd,cult for the older adult to ' 
find employment, it 4s alsd true that many do no? wish 
to re-enter the competitive field of work. Whether or 

SL%S'L^?Se cl^'h '"^^^^^^y wanf?o remain ' 

Srfn; ^ the cony^unity as long as possible. Public Law 

•In'hirina'S.'fn'J' ''^''t^^ ^'^^^^^ to discriminate 

in hiring against citizens between the ages of forty and 

sixty.-fiye; however, many people over sixty-five are also 

part-time employment. ; The Age 
oi^SfiTi^^i?? Employment Act (AD&A) was designed to 

discrimination especially ayainst ' 
., older adults seeking employment. 

On/January l, -p7^, the -age- at 'which an employee may be 
, forced t6 reti^re. was .raised from ^sixty-f ive to seventy 
n?t^v^«^«f!- * lT^%"®!? is 'an 'amendment- to the Age 

i It now prohibits em- - 

ployment discrimination against individuals between the ag^s 
S^M? ^L.f ^ seventy. It does not require persons to work ' 
h?ifL S^^-f^^^^Yf^^^' no^vdoes it change the age eligi- 
^ benef itf ^^^^^^^^^^ Social Security or other retirement . 

J^f®"^? ""^^^ P^^'P^® in private employment , and most 
f^!^^*.? °°?u 9?vernment employees. There are certain' 

w?f h^^i^Ull ^^"^ ^"^^f ^PP^y employees of a. firm ■ 

with twenty or fewer workers? it does not affect tenured 
college professors unless they are covered by a state law 
(this exemption^will expire in 1982); and certain executives 
may be retired%if their retirement benefits total 427,000* 
a year (Tenenbaum> 1979). y« , u 



The new law also banishes mandatory retir^ent at any age 
for most federal employees . Exemptions exclude ■ law , 



Employment Potential 
of Older Adults 



Collectively, the leading studies and professional writings 
iponahue, 1949; Employment o^ Older Workers, 1965; Sheppard, 
1971; Webber, 1971; Winter, 1975) on various aspects of the 
effects of aging support .the conclusion that chronological . 
age alone is a poor indication of work ability. Healtn, 
mental and physical capacities, work attitudes, and job 
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performance are individual traits at any age. Indeed, 
measures of traits in different age qrcaps usually show 
- many older workers to be superior to the average of the 
younger group and many of the younger ones inferior to 
'the average of the older g^^ 



Unfort;pnately for our purposes here, much of the research 
def inies the older worker group broadly as all those aged 
forty-five and over. Thus, data based on the forty-five 
an^'over group can actual^ conceal vital distinctions. 

Aii^^er cautionary note^^ is in order. A number of re- 
searchers warn that most standard tests of capacity and 
characteristics pehalize, older workers whose experience, 
judgment, and dependability might in practice compensate 
for any slower reactions and educational def ici'encies that 
at times cause th^m to do poorly, on/tests . Furthermore , 
their young competitors are more accustomed to taking 
tests than they are. Thus, research based on 'such tests 
tends to demonstrate the unfavorable aspects of aging 
n'ore frequently and more qonclusively than the improvements 
that bccur with age. 

Oh the basis of ex^:ensive research, Griew (1965) reported 
oh certain job features that are likely to become problems 
for older workers. * . 

Inadequate lighting as a source of glare 

Design features causiijg prolonged stooping, 
bending, or stretching 

Close visual or intense auditory activity 

Speed of work not under operator's own control 
(pacing) 

Continuous heavy work^ especially in a hot 
environment 



Too few breaks 



Unquestionably, many employers ar6 concerned that older 
workers cannot or do not want to work a full day, or that 
they suffer from some handicap. In &hort, they are 
"unemployable." Gartner (1969) noted that far more jobs 
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are "unpeopl H.ble" than people are unemployable: Certalniv 
S S^J???.?"^ should not work, but theifa^e 4 griat ^' 
many^activiti^s, especially in the human service area! that 

ITJ.lv^H''^^''''^^ r6-structured to permit o?der people 
to work at them meaningfully." . F«wpxe 

* . ■ ' ■' , ' ' ■ 

What If Jobs Were Available? 

Who Among Older Adults Would' Be Interested? ' 

numbers of older adxi^lts really take 
wf^f if^^fi^^i^S^^S^®?*^ work options if opportunities 
tSp M^^fii^^^f Perhaps, as discussed in the. Report-of . 
^^S^Sf^??^^ Committee on Careers for Older Americans 
IIIJIa J5® ^2 whether older adults would really 

Snrnl?" opportunities depends on whether meaningful 
work options are absent or limited for elderly persons? 

'The Harris survey (1975) offered some interesting clues on 
the work interests of Americans sixty-five and over. The 
survey showed that of the 21 million Americans aged sixty- ' 
five and older (at, that time): . ^ 

• 2.8 million of those sixty-five years of age 
. and older were working; 

» • 

• 4 million people s.ixty-five years and older 
(three out of> ten of this ,age group) who were 
not working said that they wanted to work; 

. * 4.5 million people sixty-five years and older 
were working as volunteers; and 

• Another 2.1 million people sixty-five years and 
older who were not working said t:hat they were 
interested in volunteer service. 

A more recent Harris study (1979) found: 

• 51 percent pf the employees surveye'3 want to 
continue working in some capacity rather than 
retiring; 

• 48 percent in the ag6 groMp fifty to sixty-four 
wish to continue working after age sixty-five; > 

■ ■ ■ ■ • ■ ■ r ' 
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• 46 percent of those already retired would prefer 
' to be working; and ^ * 

' 53 percent of those retired wish they had never 
quit. 

While all these figures offer some insighl^s into older 
adults' interest in continued employment, probably the 
telling survey response was revealed in Harris' 1975 
survey which, as previously mentioned, showed that 4 
million people (or 31 percent) aged sixty-five and 
over would like jobs. When the desire to work is related to 
income, more person^ in the lower income range wish to 
Vbrk than those with higher incomes, as cited by Meier 
(1976) : ' 

Under $3,000- $7,000- $15,000 
TOTAL $3,000 $6,999 $14,00 0 and ov^r 

^ir^^^ m i U kt u m •MM«iM«*a^MM««k« waMnW^W#MtMMM 

e , , _ ■ ■ 

Age 65 and over: 

% desiring to work 31 43 31 20 3 . 

The same isurvey revealed that more aged blacks than whites 
wanted to work (41 percent to .30 percent), but the proportion 
was almost the same for both blacks and whites with incomes' 
under. $3,000 (43 percent to 42 percent). i ' 

Somewhat surprisingly, the survey further showed that the 
desire to work varied hardly at all in **he age groups 65-69, 
70-74 and seventy-fiVe and over. For both whites and flacks 
ill each age category, there were only slight variations from 
the- proportions for the age sixty- five and over group as a 
whole. There was only a slight sex variation in the sixty- five 
and over groiTp— 33 percent of the men compared to 30 percent 
of the women wished to work. 

Like income, however, education made a dil^erence in the 
desire to work. Fewer of the college graduates (20 
percent) wished to work compared to -those with some high 
school or less (35 percent) or the high school graduates 
(27 percent). Income and education appear to be correlated. 

In th^ younger retired or unemployed group of 55<*64, a 
lajpger proportion (45 percent) wished to work. Differences 
by sex, education and income can be seen in, the following 
tabulation cited by Meier (1976):' 



35- 



44 




Ages 
55-64: 
Percent 
Destining 
to Work 



50 



Under 
Female $7,000 



$7,000- 
$14/999 




40 



39 



$15,000 
& Over 



34 



Some High 
School/Less 



High School 

Graduate College 
Some Collecre ' Grad 



50 



46 



28 



Thos^ who would like to work were then questioned: What 
iB^keeping you from working? The reasons ?ind results for 
younger and older retired or unemployed groups are given in 

li^ltni* 4.^1° JJ'il another way: What specific barriers%av 
prevent the older worker from securing satisfactory 

employment? These barriers, as revealed in the survey » 
are shoWn in Table 4 . 

\ ■ ■ . . 



TABLE 4: Reasons for Not Working, by Age arid Sex 
Percentage Distribution* 



REASONS 



55-64 
MALE FEMALE 



Poor health 85 
Too old 6 
Lack of transportation 
Other interests (e.g., 
housework, gardening, 
travel) 



49 
1 
5 



65 & Over 
.MALE FEMALE 



58 
25 
2 



55 
31 
2 
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TABLE '4 (cont'd) 










REASONS 

' .... Ami. iMM 


MALE 


-64 

FEMALE 


■ 65 
. vI4ALE 


& Over 
FEMALE 


No work available, 
lack of opportunity 

Receiving Social 
Security)j^pensions — 
would lose benefits, 
pay too much t^xes 

All other answers 

Don ' t know- 


9 


26 

4 

14 


18 

t 

5 

10 
** 


11 

> 

3 
9 
**. 

0 



Source: Meier (1976) 



. *Multiple responses were permitted 
**Less than 0.5 percent ' 



Poor health is cited most often as the^rea^on for not 
working by both men and women in each age group, particularly 
the younger men. This finding concerning the younger men 
is similar to the finding of other studies. Asocial 
Security Administration survey of the .population aged sixty 
and over found that nonworkers aged 60^64 were much more 
likely to cite ill health as the major barrier to em- 
ployment and much less likely to view themselves as retired 
(Thompson, 1974). * 

* ' ■ . •' ' f' 

m the Harri)^. survey (1975),. 72 percent of the Blacks (both 
men and womeh) over age sixty-five cited health as the meijor 
reason keeping them from working compared to 54 percent 
for whites." \ , 

It is interesting to note that far more of the j^ounger 
women (ages fifty-five to sixty-four) reported lack of job 
opportunity as the reason keeping them from working than 
the men; far fewer women than men cited poor health ae the 
reason. (See Table 4.) Only 1 percent of the youngeiJ women 
considered themselves to be too old to work compared to 8 
percent of the younger men. 
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Educational programs (vocational education, CETA, manpower, 
etc.) must recognize and understand how to cope with these 
barriers in order to deliver maximum employment/second 
career opportunities for older adults. 



Selected Employment/Second Career 
Opportunities for Older Adults 



#0 



U»S, Department of Labor* Vvo^vama, Govornrtent-sponsored 
work and training opportunities ai^e available under the ^ 
liev Comprehensive Employment and Training Act of 1973 
(CETA). The act, administered by the U.S. Department of 
Labor # provides the economically disadvantaged, thp 
underemployed, and the unemployed at all ages with the 
he^ they need to compete for, secure, and hold^ challenging, 
meaningful jobs. , 

■ , ■ ' s ' 

Of special interest to the elderly i| the portion of the 
act which authorized manpower programs for older workers 
and other special target groups isuch as American Indians, 
migrants, and others who are particularly handicapped in 
obtaining employment. i 

The special older worker projects, formerly financed under 
Operation Mainstream, are now being funded under Title III 
of CETA. In addition, the projects have been expanded 
with funds from Title V of the Older Americans Act Amend- 
ments of 1978. in all of these projects, enrollees, who 
m\j8t be low-income persons age fifty-five and over, take 
part-time jobs provided by local publia or private non- 
profit agencies. They are pai4 at least the prevailing 
minimum wage in their areas and, depending on the type of 
30b, the pay may be higher. • 

Other opportunities under CETA, Older Workers Provisions 
in the 1978 An\gndmlnts to the Act, included: 

Titl& TJ. CompvehmsUe Employment and Training 
Sepvioee (Part B. Section 215. Services for 
Older Workers). Specifically authorizes prime 
sponsots to assist older workers to overcome 
various barriers to employment including: 



! 
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obsolete skills, physical changes related to 
aging,, employer reluctance to hire older 
' persons, financial barriers, and lack of 
appropriate job opportunities. The Prime 
spollSor • s plan fSr serving older workers must . 
provide for the coordination of these services 
with thpse authorized under the Older Americans 
Act of 1065. ' 

'■ • Title IX I. Bpeaiat Fedevat Be^ponaihiliHeB 

(?art A ^ Spedi^l National Programs and Activities 
Section 301 (F). Special Programs and Activities) . 
Continues the existing eligibility rnquirements 
for older workers who participate in the_ Title 
X Program of the Public Works and Economic 
Development Acjfer of 1965 (these/ jobs have been 
funded under Section 304 of tlie Comprehensive 
Employment* aM Training Act) , Sectibn 308. 
Projects for Middle-Aged and Older Worker a., 
provides that the Secretary of Labor will set 
aside 5 percent of the available funds under 
.litle IIJ to establish training and employment 
programs and policies for older workers . 

Titl^ III. Spenial Federal ReBp^keibitities 
(Part B. Research, Training and Evaluation. 
Se^^tion ,311 (A) . Research). The Secretary 
of Labor wij.1 undertake a number of research 
projects deiiigned to eliminate artifical 
barriers to employment. As pa-rt of this 
study, the Secretary will compile data on 
opportunities and services for older persons 
who desire to enter or re-enter the labor ^ 
^ force and efforts to ease the transition from 

wprk to retirement. 

' The reference to CETA brings to focus that efforts in 
education 'for aging during the 1940s and 50s-^appeared 
to be concentrated upon vocational activities to prpvide 
for more enjoyable use of leisure time in retirement. 
However, there has been a recent shift toward occupational 
educatr,ipn for older adults. For' example, Oakland 
, Community College, Michigan, through its project SERVE 
(Stimulate, Educate, Reassess, Volunteer andEmplpy), 
offered opunseling and placement for its senior citizens 
in need of additional income (Adams, 1972), The project 
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also included ^ volunteer placement bureau tto a&sl3t the 
convmunitiL ih utilizing the ^ii'alfents of older adults, and 
short courses in vocational subjects tailored to the needs . 

of the elderly.. ,w 

/ ■ 

'Oldev Amerioane . Pvogvam,/. The goals of the Older Americans 
Program (OAP) of the Ai^erican Association of Community 
and Junior Colleges ar^ being furthered by the OAP • , 
Consortium of Community /Junior, and Technical Colleges 
interested in serving the learning and career needs of 
the older adult. T^e Consortium acts as a clearingtiouse 
to exchange informa(tion and ideas, to develop policy 
statements, and tp^' establish linkages with la^or/manage- 
ment, government/ and other national organizations. The 
major emphasis is on expanding paid and volunteer employment 
for older adults, and those promoting this goal are irivited 
to join in thes effort. 

Ppojeot Project HIRE is a program that helps people 

fifty-five years of age and older find rewarding and 
dignified full or parjt-time paid jobs at no cost to the 
applicant/ or employer. It is implemented by the Division 
of Community Services at Middlesex Cbmmunitj^ College in 
Bedford, Massachusetts, and has been in operation since 
October, 1978. ^he project is supported by the Minutemen 
Home Care Corporation of Lexingtbn, Massachusetts. 

Functioning through local intake centers where job applicants 
can register and receive career counseling. Project HIRE 
staff seek emplpyers who will provide a variety of positions 
for professional, technical, aiid non-skilled older adult 
workers in the Greater Middlesex area. The primary goal 
of the program is to serve as an advocate for crftiting a 
broad range of opportunities ifor older people to^nhance « 
their lives and increase their income. It has become a 
part of the network of agencies such as local councils on 
aging, veterans associations, CETA, and the State Department 
of Eilder Affairs. Since itd inception, oyer 1100 employers 
have been contacted, more than 300 job referrals have been 
made, and an encouraging percentage of applicants have been 
put to work. 

In addition to serving an advocacy role and providing job 
development opportunities, an important goal of Project 
HIRE is to educate local employers to the worth of the 
older adult worker and the flexibility they can offer. 
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Gveen Thumb, Sponsortc- by the National Farmers Union, 
this program is for rural areas, small cities, and towns. 
Applicants are required to have rural. or farming background 
and pass a physical examination. Currently*^ Green Thumb, 
inc. employs 13,000 people in forty states. Workers are 
employed part-time in conservation, beautification, and 
community improvement projects in rural areas; they also 
may be assigned to work in existing community service 
agencies, or to provide special outreach services in 
aiding the aged, handicapped, and shut-ins. 

Green Thumb conducts on-the-job training programs for 
workers age 45 and older from rural areas under con t-r act 
with the Labor Department's Manpower Administfation. 
Workers leai*n to improve their skills while working on 
the job under tjg^i^gid supervision. 

Green Thumb and State Employment Sejyice offices are 
prime sponsors of recruitment. On-flke-job trainees are 
selected by the employer, who is partially reimbursed 
weekly for each person accepted. ' 

Forest Service Senior Community Service Employment Program, 
The U.S. Forest Service employs 2500 people in work on 
national forest lands in thirty-nine states and Puerto Rico. 
Participants work an average of twenty-four hours a week 
in conservation and improvement of the fprest resources. 
Like Green Thumb, the program is for people in rural areas. 

• ■■ 

American Aaaoaiatil^n oA Retired PersoHs Senior Community 
Service Employment Program , The aim of this project is 
to provide on-the-job training to. low-income people with 
the goal of having them eventually find employment in 
unsubsidized work. About 8000 people are employed in 
this project in. ninety sites. Most are placed in en- 
vironmental programs — noise control, water, quality, etc. - 
and with public service agencies. 

Senior Community Service Project, Conducted by the 
National Council on Aging, this program offers part-time 
work in a variety of community services in twenty-six rural 
areas. Aides work in Social Security and State Employment 
Service, offices, public housing, libraries, hospitals, 
schools, and in food and nutritim programs of the Adminis- 
tration on Aging and the U.S. Department of Agriculture. 
They also help to provide escort services, homemaker and home 
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repair services, and outreach services for information 
and referral centers. 



Where to Find a Job 

The job market for older people is anything but wide 
open, particularly for those who want work that 
utilizes their skills and experience (Tenenbaum, 1979; 
Sheppard, 1976; Albee, 1970). The following is a 
recommended list of job sources for older people (AoA 
Pact Sheet, 1977) : 

.1 

Loaat State Employment Sevvioe Office. This 
is perhaps the best single source of information 
about employment opportunities in most 
communities. „ These offices exist , to serve 
everyone, without cost or obligation. Their 
specialists can provide employment information 
and counseling and refer a^>plicants to full , 
or part-time openings for which they are 
qualified, or for training if necessary. 
Offices without actual listings of job 
openings under the State Gi,'vil Service System 
can refer applicants to the proper state ' 
office from which to obtain information. 

Px*of&&aionat ov Tmde Aeeoaiationa, tiBtinga 
available at local libraries. 



Labor Union Employment 'Servioee, 
' Chuva-h, mCA, and YWCA VoQationat Sevvioea. 

* * 

' Forty "Plue Cluhe for executives in major 
cities. See telephone directories for 
address and number. 

Non-^pfofit Volunteer* Empl^oyment Agenai&Q for 
older workers in some cities. Check to see 
if th^re is one in your irea. ^ 

* Private Temporary Employ\nent Agenoiea. Some 
deal primarily with older workers. See the 
yellow pages in telephoije directories. 

• 1 •. - •■ / 
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Many older persons have reported tliat going to a regular 
employment agency, whether state or private, can be a 
traumatic as well as futile experience. One's chances 
are better, especially in. the field of part-time work, 
at one of the local or state agencies specifically for older 
workers in the local community. If you cannot identify any 
agency specifically for older people, call on the local 
Area Agency on Aging. Check the telephone directory under 
U.S. Government. Xf you need further information, contact 
the State Office on Aging. 



Summary * 

In summary, although many jlder adults need help, most 
people who are sixty- fiv; .and over have an aversion to ^ 
welfare as such and ws^t to wis^rk. Most older persons find 
their pensions and/O'i Social Security benefits rapidly 
e3?bded by inflatiori, and need some supplemental:; 4.n come. — ' 
Similarly, many need to be sought out, assistecT, and 
counseled back i'nto actiye..-involvgment in their own lives 
and that of their community* 

Without a doubt, the increasing number of opportlJnities 
available to older adults is due, in part, to recent 
legislation enacted on behalf of plcie elderly and, in part, 
to a rising awareness that people^ sixty-five and over 
constitute a valuable human resource. 

IN RETROSPECT 

The steady increase ih the number of older persons in an . 
increiasingly complex society is a* particularly significant 
deveylopment for educators. ,ln less dynamic societies, 
perhaps 'the increa'se would not present, such opportunity. 

Changes in the demographic profile of America are occurring 
as parallel changes, are being implemented in education, g 
work, and le4;sure. The changes are .not unrelated. Rather, 
they appear/ to be interacting. Furthermore, each of the 
areas of onange referred to above contains implications 
for the 96ntinued learning of the older adult and for the 

/ . * 
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educator, No longer can the individual (student or 
educator) realistically perceive "education" as a formal, 
institutionalized,, structured set of experiences designed 
for the pre-employmer)t life period. More and more 
evidence is proving that educational provision must be 
extended to parallel the extension of life. 



CONCLUSIONS 



Although older persons are increasing both in number and 
as a proportion of the total American population, they 
are not taking advantage of educational opportt&iities 
compared to the rest of the population. Some of the 
major barriers older adults face include inadequate 
transportation, lack of money, poor health, program • 
scheduling, and the attitude that learning is for. the 
young and the intellectual. . , . 

Available educational, employment, and volunteer opportunities 
can help older adults cope with changing, physiological and 
psychological needs, find personal satisfaction, and- 
continue their usefulness to the community. Different 
emphases^and methods of delivery can be used to reach 
older persons: . mass media, correspondence courses, 
community outreach, educationar brokering, and counseling. 
All have been used effectively. Through legislative 
changes, federal and state coordination, the d^elbpment: 
of new services, and greater public awareness oz the needs 
of^ol^det adults, education opportti|>ities are a reality; 
however, . formal and informal efforts must continue to-be 
intensified. It is in' the national interest that edu- 
catioi)al resources be developed and augmented to- the Qnd 
that lifelong learnihg opportuifities for* all citizens, 
regardless'. of* previous education or training, . be widely ' 
available to pjjomote our nation's continued vitality. 

In -summary, education is a basic right (for all persons 
pf all age groups. It is cbntinous and, hence; one of 
the ways of enabling older adults to have' a full and 
meaningfu.1 lif^e. Further, it, is a mean^ of helping them 
develop their potential as a resource fbr the betterment 
of society. Older /Americans for too long have 'been,- the 
most forgotten group in America as far as educational 
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opportunities are concerned. This must no longer be the case 
not now, not ever again. 

The writer , hopes that this paper will contribute to a^reater 
awareness on the part of all. educators regarding the enormous 
opporturtities and challenges in serving older Americans. ' 



RECOMMENDATIONS 



The ^allowing recommendations are based on a review of most of. 
the materials included in the references and from the writer's 
past and present experiences. t 



I. In recognition that education/ of and for older 
perscjfts has had low priority by the federal gov- 
ernment, and given the increasing numbers and 
improved health of the older/ population, it i^s- 
recommended that a federal strategy for ip<rt:eased 
educational opportunities b^ developed ahd directed 
toward the following goals:/ , ^ 

, / , - " • V - 

A. A Division of EducatiQh 'on Agi'ng shoald be 
established within tth^ Office of. Edufaation 

. tp;, initiate, supportive educational services 
• for-old^r people. This would seem to W a* . ' 

. " Tiecessary step in any expansi'dn of educational \ 

- opportunities for, older persons on h national • , 
scale . f • ' 

B. ' Coordination of education and aging networks at. 

the state,, area, and local levels. This network 
should include fitate Departments .of Education , - 
State' Of fice? on Aging, Area Agendies on Aging, 
. public weifare offices which administer Social 
Security, voluntary organisrations., postseoondary , 
^ ^ institutions (including technical institutes, 

* „ community arid' junior»colleges). , business', 
' V . ! industry nd unions. . ; 

C. ' More education components heed to-be incorporated 
. . into federal legislation affecting, older people. 
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In summary j public poliqy should encourage and promote oppor- 
tunities for older people to contribute tp the educational 
enterp'rise. Because of the recent "trenci toward lifelong • 
learning and the efforts of tho Administration On Aging; 
U.Sr Department of Health, Eduoati6n<>, and Wel:^are; and a small 
but growing' number of colleges; businesses/ a«id service 
organizations who are creating .special education programs for 
older persons, the following recommendation is offered: 

II. That edupational institutions, businesses, and service 
organizations expand their efforts to include courses, 
sections of courses, seminars, workshopsT'-^ha^other 

. such opportunities created specifically to meet tfte. 
needs of older adults without char^ge or at a reduced 
rate. ^ ., ■ . . . " • ' • ' 

« . ■ ■ ' *'.•■' Vi ' 

' ^ . ■ ■ '• . . . . ' • ' t> 

In recognition that one o^ the major hurdles' impeding, the 
expansion of programs for older adults i-,s the lack of formal 
training for program directors, teachers, counselors, and other 
staff persons, an immediate next step would be: ,« 

* 

III. More inservice training on aging, the pjrocess of aging, 
learning chsTraCteri sties of the elderly, .and problems 
unique' to their welfare sliiould be provided for. educators 
thrpugh university workshops and institutes.' ' 

Wsed upon the essential beginning point that educators- 
(teachers,, program planners, curriculum specialists, teacher 
educators, evaluators, and administrators) learn more' about the , 
process of aging, the needs of, older people, and the it .immense 
con,ti:ibutioria to the American society, it is recommended: 

IV. Be knowledgeable about educational opportunities for older 
Americans in the local community and, state, On€ can get 
vital facts/ about many of the educational opportunities ' 
from city or county boards of education and state 
departments of education. There is an Agency on Aging 

in each state plus m^re than 550 sub-state areas .tp 
plan, as well as coordinate, services €o help carry out 
the objectives of aging programs. The state agency 
makes available information about educational opportunities 
offered by state aging organ illations, senior centers, 
schools and colleges. / ' 



V, Become knowledgeable about einpl<?yment and volunteer 
programs that have been developed specifically 
. to aid the older worker. For example: 

• Title III, Section 309 of the 1978 CETA 
Amendments 

. • Local senior employment programs which may 
operate as a component of the League of Older 
Amer-,aans, Inc. or an area Agency. on Aging 

• Pj^ofessional or trade association programs 

• Forty-Plus Clubs which now have offices in 
major cities 

k ....'./ 

• Labor union (s) employment services % 

• Foster Grandparents Program, the Service Corps 

of Retired Executives (SCORE) , Senior Companionship 
Program, and the Retired Senior Volunteer Program 
-.(RSVP) 

yi. , utilize the experience and expertise of older persons 
to .work with young adults and youth. Many oldei; 
people are in a position which makes, it possible for 
them to serve as volunteers. They need the psychological 
compensation that comes from such work. Yet often 
they are ignored because it is said, "they are too 
old." • . 

VII. Work to increase opportunities for older persons to 
assume "second careers." Factors such as changing 
technology and changes in skill requirements which 
force a second career on an individual can no longer 
be overlooked. Neither can increased longevity and 
the potential fbr extended working years. 

In recognition of the need for a repository of research " 
data and descriptive information on' educational opportunities 
foi* older people, it is recommended that: . 

VIII. Efforts be initiated to foster the collection, evalua-- 
tion, dissemination, and utilization of all available 
information, aboujt programs (educational, trolunteer, 
and employment) that are successfully using the 
experiences^ talents , and skills of older adults so 

I 
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that there is greater Encouragement and guidance in 
creating similar programs. ' 

♦ 

The mamep in whioh eooiiety behavea with ita old 
people unequivocally veveala the tmth» , »of its 
px>in.oiple.8, and ite ends, 

- Simone de Beauvoir* 
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